j4                 MILK:   PRODUCTION   AND   CONTROL
disease believed to be caused by an infected milk supply, if no positive case
of the disease can be found, the possibility of a " carrier " should be borne
in rnind, and steps taken accordingly. If investigation on these lines is a
failure, the general sanitation of the farm premises should be surveyed,
particular attention being paid to the water supply, which, may be polluted.
Bacteriological examination of the water supply is always advisable, while
medical examination of all persons handling the milk, together with the
appropriate blood tests, should be carried out.
There have been innumerable outbreaks of this disease due to infected
milk, and it is only necessary to mention a few of the more recent of these.
In August 1932 an outbreak in which 45 cases were notified of whom 4 died
was reported from the urban districts of Blaydon and Ryton. There were also
7 associated cases in the adjoining district of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The
cause was traced to raw milk produced in Blaydon, which was infected at the
farm. The outbreak ceased when the cattle were moved elsewhere and the
milking staff changed. At Polperro, in the months of July to September
1929, 15 cases of this disease were reported. The milk was found to he
infected through the washing of the utensils in polluted water which con-
tained organisms of intestinal origin. An outbreak occurred at Penzance
in August and September 1923, in which 22 cases were notified, i proving
fatal. The infection was traced to a farm in an adjoining district, where three
unrecognised cases of the disease had occurred. When the milk supply was
stopped, the outbreak subsided. The most serious outbreak in recent years
occurred in Montreal in 1927. From March ist to July i6th of that year
5,014 cases occurred, with 488 deaths. Two peaks occurred, one in the
midolle of March and the other in the middle of May. As a large number of
those affected used milk from one particular dairy, this supply at once came
under suspicion. The milk arrived at this dairy from a large number of
farms, varying between 1,200 and 1,500. Some came through four receiving
stations, one of which used water for washing purposes from a polluted river.
The milk was pasteurised on arrival in the city, but this treatment was unsatis-
factory, as, although the plant was efficient, it was not properly used. The
foreman in charge of the plant was found to be a " carrier/' and was sus-
pended from duty on April i6th. He could not, therefore, under any
circumstances be held responsible for the second outbreak, the peak of which
occurred in May. More rnilk was received at the plant on certain occasions
than was run through, and it was found that, upon occasion, a proportion
of such milk was by-passed around the pasteurisation equipment and was
delivered untreated after it had been polluted by the impure water supply
used for washing purposes at one of the four collecting stations.
The epidemic in Bournemouth and district which occurred in 1936 is still
fresh in the memory, being a reminder of the results which the consumption
of raw, infected milk can produce. In this epidemic, 718 persons were
affected, of whom 400 were visitors to the town. Fifty-one of the residents
died, as did several of the visitors who had contracted the disease. All the
primary cases had consumed raw milk from one dairy which had obtained its
supplies from a number of farms, one of which was using an infected water
supply.
In 1943, an outbreak of the disease occurred in Moorabbin, Australia,
affecting 433 cases out of a population of 4,500. Twenty-three persons died.
AH those affected had received and consumed milk from the same dairy
supplied with niilk from a farm on which was a woman " carrier," The